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Should We Be Consistent? 


T has required years of experience for our nation 

to come to the rightful conclusion that it is im- 
portant to “hold the line” against expanding Com- 
munism in Europe. We believe that the one possi- 
bility of avoiding war is by such resistance because 
we are fairly certain that Russia will not begin a 
war unless she first conquers Europe by political 
penetration. We allowed Hitler to gain enough 
power without war to enable him to venture war 
with some hope of success. From that lesson we 
learned that there “‘must not be another Munich.” 

But meanwhile Communism has penetrated into 
Asia and has conquered China. Should we not, argue 
the champions of consistency, hold whatever line can 
be held against further expansion, even if this be 
only the island of Formosa? Let us not have another 
Munich, warns Senator Taft. Some of our more 
hysterical journals are calling for the resignation of 
Secretary Acheson, on the ground that the State De- 
partment has involved us in another Munich by its 
failure to support the Nationalist Government of 
China with sufficient rigor. 


This appeal to consistency in foreign policy has a 
certain degree of plausibility; but formal consis- 
tency may be the greatest source of confusion. The 
real question is: Are the conditions to which we are 
asked to apply equal measures, really equal? It is 
because the contingent factors in Europe and Asia 
are not equal that the appeal to consistency is vain. 
Let us enumerate some of the differences. 


In Europe we are helping by both economic and 
military aid to preserve a viable civilization which 
has the chance of defeating Communism in a com- 
petition for the allegiance of common men. There 
are moral weaknesses in that civilization as there are 
in our own. But it has the chance of proving that it 
can offer men both freedom and justice, rather than 
the communist annulment of freedom for the hope of 
justice. In China, on the other hand, Communism 
conquered the nation precisely because the Nation- 
alist Government lacked the moral and political vir- 
tue necessary to claim the allegiance of the vast mass 
of Chinese people. They accepted Communism. To 
defend such a government from the island of For- 


mosa would mean that we subordinate moral and 
political to military strategy. There is a good deal 
of evidence that even the people of Formosa have no 
high regard for the Nationalist Government. They 
seem to think of it in terms analogous to the Japa- 
nese occupation. Thus formal consistency would in- 
volve us in the inconsistency of subordinating mili- 
tary to moral strategy in Europe and making mili- 
tary strategy dominant in Asia. 

Consider another difference: In Europe commu- 
nist tyranny threatens not only the freedom of in- 
dividuals but the dignity and self-respect of nations. 
Consequently patriotic motives are harnessed to the 
cause of freedom. In China, on the other hand, 
Communism was able, with some plausibility, to 
picture the Nationalist Government as a “stooge”’ 
of Western imperialism and to direct the resentment 
of the Chinese people over unequal treaties, over 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai, against us. Let us not 
fool ourselves. The momentary popularity of Com- 
munism in China is partly derived from its ability 
to channel this resentment against a white man’s 
civilization. In other words the spirit of national- 
ism, as well as the hope of social reform are in the 
service of Communism. The leadership of this 
movement is undoubtedly communist; and it may be 
able gradually to “liquidate” all the idealistic and 
nationalistic elements which helped to gain its tri- 
umph. About this no one can be certain. Certainly 
there are Chinese liberals and idealists who are much 
too certain that Chinese Communism is “different,” 
and that it lacks the totalitarian mania. But surely 
one of the most cetrain methods of delivering the 
non-communist adherents of this movement into the 
firm embrace of its communist leaders is to engage 
in policies which seem to validate the communist 
propaganda against us. We cannot afford to be in 
the position of thwarting the rightful ambitions of 
independence of the Chinese people. 

We have the more reason to be circumspect upon 
this point because there is a “catch” in Russia’s “in- 
ternationalism.” Tito has experienced it, as have 
such communist leaders of Europe as Gomulka of 
Poland and Rajk of Hungary. These leaders were 








100% communists but they were also 10% patriots ; 
and Russia would not tolerate their concern for 
their own national interest. Secretary Acheson has 
called attention to the fact that, if we keep our hands 
off, it must soon become apparent to the Chinese 
people that what the Russians are doing in Man- 
churia and in Outer and Inner Mongolia is in flat 
contradiction to their professed internationalism. 
The Chinese people will remain blind to these con- 
tradictions only if the Russians can keep them pre- 
occupied with the peril of ““Western imperialism.” 

The situation in China is, in short, vastly more 
complex than in Europe. The basic conditions are 
different. An identical policy for Europe and Asia 
would not be identical at all. It would tend to give 
a high degree of plausibility to the Russian propa- 
ganda against us. 

It is comforting in this situation to find to what 
degree our Christian missionary forces in China and 
the missionary high commands in this country have 
an almost unanimous conviction which supports the 
present policy of circumspection of our government. 
Missionaries have been and are being exposed to 
great peril. Their contact with European politics 
robs them of the illusions about the true nature of 
Communism which some Chinese Christians have. 
Nevertheless they speak with an almost unanimous 
voice upon this issue. They want us to maintain 
contact with the Chinese people at all costs and to 
prove our friendship for them even within the haz- 
ards of the present situation. They warned us inci- 
dentally of the loss of confidence by the Chinese 
people in the Nationalist Government long before 
this was fully appreciated in this country. The fact 
is that, if our nation should find and persevere in a 
course of patience and wisdom on this issue, the 
Christian missionary movement will have made a 
very great contribution to it. Here is a contact be- 
tween two great peoples which was not initiated for 
political ends. But it may have very salutary politi- 
cal consequences. It may supply the innocency of 
the dove without which the wisdom of the serpent 
easily becomes foolishness.—R. N. 


Editorial Notes 


[t any one thought that the atomic bomb presented 
us with the final perplexity of our day, this hope 
has been dispelled by the rumors, now fully verified, 
that the scientists have a hydrogen bomb in prospect, 
a thousand times more lethal than the present bomb. 
News has been leaking out that the President must 
soon make a decision whether we are to proceed 
with the manufacture of such a bomb, or whether 
everything should be held in abeyance until one 


more effort is made to come to terms with the Rus- 
sians. It is now fairly certain that David Lilienthal, 
who is about to retire from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, is strongly opposed to the manufacture of 
the bomb and may take the stump, upon his retire- 
ment from the Commission, in order to oppose its 
development. Incidentally the very idea that the 
President is about to make a decision upon this issue 
without a full public discussion of its moral implica- 
tions, proves how perilous this whole development 
of atomic energy has been to the democratic process. 
Secrecy and democracy are incompatible. 

Nevertheless, if the matter is opened for public 
discussion the public will find it difficult to make a 
simple moral decision. It would seem impossible 
for a democratic nation ever to use such a bomb in 
warfare. It would practically annihilate itself 
morally while it annihilated the foe physically. 
Nevertheless, the pacifists are wrong if they imagine 
that this new dimension of an old moral perplexity 
must drive us inevitably into their camp. If we 
make the bomb it will be because we are certain that 
the Russians, having the uranium bomb, can easily 
proceed to the manufacture of this more terrible 
weapon. Should we fail to make it and should they 
proceed to do so they would immediately have an 
advantage over us, which they could use to coerce 
us into practical submission. 

This side of the dilemma must be mentioned to 
show that the moral perplexity, which prevents many 
Christians and others from becoming pacifists, re- 
mains the same. Nevertheless the issue is so grave 
that we believe we ought to exhaust every possibility 
of coming to terms with the Russians on it. We 
ought at least to insist that nothing be done pre- 
cipitately. Perhaps we ought to work for a solemn 
national covenant that we will, in no case, be the 
first to use such a bomb. The difficulty with such 
an assurance is that the Russians will probably not 
trust us, no matter what kind of commitment we 
make. But such a commitment would be a valuable 
check upon military strategists, who are tempted to 
disregard moral factors in their strategic calcula- 
tions. It would also have some moral meaning to 
the world at large. We cannot afford, morally or 
strategically, to confront the world with such a 
weapon as the primary source of our defence. Re- 
liance on such a weapon could actually weaken our 
real defence against Communism. For the real strug- 
gle between Communism and Democracy remains a 
moral, political and economic one. The free world 
must prove to the impoverished peoples of the world 
that it is possible to gain security in a technical 
civilization without accepting the yoke of slavery. 


—R.N. 
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Why Labor Governments Lose Office 


ALEXANDER MILLER 


ORE needs to be said than has been said, here 
in the United States, about the recent defeats 
suffered by Labor governments in Australia and 
New Zealand. As far as New Zealand is concerned, 
these defeats represent the outworking of tendencies 
inside and outside the Labor Party which have been 
obvious over these last few years, and are well worth 
examining. 

Of course the wrong morals are being drawn, joy- 
fully, by the conservatives (Mr. Churchill said that 
the New Zealand result “made” his birthday for 
him!), reluctantly by the liberals (“Have your peo- 
ple in New Zealand lost their minds?”’). The re- 
sponsible press here has been fairly cautious on the 
whole, warning conservatives not to make too much 
of the change-over, and pointing out that the general 
structure of the “welfare state” was not in question, 
since all parties endorsed it and promised to maintain 
it. I have just received by mail a copy of a New 
Zealand newspaper carrying election advertisements 
of both parties in parallel columns. On the subject 
of social security they are virtually indistinguishable, 
except that the National (conservative) Party’s ad- 
vertisement ends 


For Added Benefits in Social Security 
VOTE NATIONAL 


On the other hand even informed liberal commen- 
tators have been making too much of this. Max 
Lerner tried to damp down Republican exhilaration 
by insisting that Australian and New Zealand “con- 
servatives” are even further to the Left, from the 
Republican point of view, than New Deal liberals 
in this country. This may be true as to their present 
policy and practice: but it is so perforce and not by 
conviction. In a country like New Zealand which 
can well afford security benefits it is political suicide 
to refuse them. But these people are Churchillian 
Tories at heart, and any recession from present pros- 
perity would quickly show their real affinity with 
business interests and their social antipathy to, for 
example, organized labor. 

But are business interests as powerful as all that 
in socialist New Zealand? I recall visiting New 
Zealand at the end of 1945, when the Labor Govern- 
ment had completed ten years in power. I was not a 
little surprised to find, among other anomalies, that 
it was still considered socially and professionally 


dangerous to admit Labor sympathies. It was clear 


that class alignments had not been radically dis- 
turbed, and that even after ten years of Labor rule 
social power, in so far as it is distinct from political 
power, still rested with the groups opposed to Labor. 


In point of fact, neither then nor later did the Labor 


Party greatly extend the sector of socialization or 
nationalization. All the land and most of the busi- 
ness of the country is still in private hands; and 
apart from a few local manufacturing groups which 
benefit from Labor’s restrictions on imports, every 
group holding financial power, except the industrial 
unions, has been vehemently and energetically anti- 
Labor. It is interesting in that connection that the 
Labor Party was compelled to establish its own daily 
paper on a competitive basis, since apart from that 
not a single influential journalistic voice was friendly 
to the government. 

The Labor Party took power in 1935 on the vote 
of the industrial workers, supplemented by elements 
of the middle-class and farming groups which were 
in revolt against the Tory handling of the depres- 
sion. With returning prosperity middle-class sup- 
port dwindled because of rebellion against controls, 
and Labor won the 1946 election by the skin of its 
teeth. Since then it has held power simply and 
solely by the support of the native Maori popula- 
tion, which commands four seats in a house of 
seventy-eight, and votes solidly for Labor. 

Since 1946, two factors have clearly been making 
trouble for the Labor Party. In the first place a 
tyrannical and monolithic structure of power de- 
veloped within the party itself. Its leadership had 
grown old in office, and used every kind of dema- 
gogic trick to prevent alternative centers of power 
from developing within the party. Veto power had 
been taken over the choice of local candidates, who 
seemed often to be selected for their “stooge” quali- 
ties rather than for their potentialities of leadership. 
Many good men had chosen the political wilderness 
rather than submit themselves to a ruthless and 
stultifying party discipline. It was clear before this 
last election that many of the party’s own members 
reckoned its chances of victory as minimal, and were 
reconciled to the fact that the party must go out on 
its ear for the good of its soul. 

In the second place, real problems had developed 
in the area of work-incentives. The industrial work- 
ers were cushioned against hazards, and had de- 
veloped considerable reserves, on the basis of a high 
minimum wage and comprehensive social security. 
On the other hand they were, by and large, still 
working for private bosses whose profits during the 
years of prosperity had been high. There has been 
a good record of industrial peace on the whole, but 
one or two of the stronger key unions, the water- 
siders in particular, have used their strategic rela- 
tion to an exporting economy to battle persistently 
with the owners for an ever-larger share of the 





spoils. Appeals for increased production, a quicker 
turn-around of ships and so on, have in this situa- 
tion fallen on pretty deaf ears. This has been one 
of the factors alienating the middle-classes from 
labor and its political party ; and the tendency of the 
government, desperate to hold the middle-class vote, 
has been to “get tough with labor,” and so lose the 
workers’ vote in turn. It is important to notice that 
the incentive-problem in this situation has developed, 
not in a socialist economy, but in a mixed economy 
where a security-structure was built on a basis of 
capitalist prosperity. In such a situation a secure 
worker tends to ask with irritating frequency why 
he should go on working for the boss: and the broad 
logic of such a situation would seem to be that if 
you want a workable set of incentives you must 
either take the security away (which is politically 


impossible whatever its ultimate wisdom may or 
may not be) or you must take the boss away. 

The full implications of this I cannot take space 
to argue. What I am most concerned to make plain 
is, first, that the vote against Labor in New Zealand 
(and I think in Australia where the situation runs 
somewhat parallel) was not a vote against social 
security, the structure of which remains intact; and 
second, that still less was it a vote against socialism, 
the comprehensive structure of which has never 
existed. 

The immediate problem I think is whether the 
conservatives can govern effectively for any length 
of time in face of the inevitable opposition of the 
industrial unions; and the further problem is 
whether the Labor Party can renovate itself in time 
to take effective office when it is called upon again. 


Freedom vs. Welfare 


SHIRLEY E. GREENE 


S “freedom” a more Christian concept than “wel- 
fare”? I have puzzled a good deal over this 
question in recent months as I have discovered so 
many of my Christian friends, both laity and clergy, 
insisting that we must “preserve our American free- 
doms,”’ must not succumb to “the welfare state.” 
The more I listen to such generalizations the more 
convinced I become that we are in danger of losing 
our Christian perspective in a semantic fog. 


What is this “American freedom” we must, at all 
cost, preserve? It has meant and does mean many 
things, depending on the context and the bias of 
the speaker. There are the civic freedoms: freedom 
of speech, of press, of assembly, of religion. There 
are the social freedoms: freedom to pursue an edu- 
cation, freedom to reside where one will and can 
afford, freedom to move about, freedom to choose 
one’s associates. 

Again, and of quite a different order are the 
economic freedoms: freedom to work at a job of 
one’s own choosing, freedom to organize for eco- 
nomic protection and security, freedom to make 
as much profit as the traffic will bear, freedom to 
enlarge one’s economic operations and holdings to 
the limit of one’s individual or corporate ability, 
freedom to use one’s earnings as one will. 

Such lists could be multiplied indefinitely but these 
are enough for our purposes. It may be all very well 
for the Fourth of July orator to lump these all 
together and in the spirit of Patrick Henry’s “Give 
me liberty or give me death!” proclaim his adherence 
to “our glorious American freedoms.” 

Upon the Christian lies an obligation to exercise 
moral discrimination among these various meanings 
of freedom, and indeed to evaluate the doctrine of 


freedom itself from a point of higher reference. 
When such discrimination is attempted we make 
some interesting discoveries. 


First, there is no absolute personal freedom in any 
social group. Every form of human association in- 
volves limitation on the liberties of the persons in- 
volved. The more highly organized, the more inter- 
dependent our society becomes, the greater must be 
the sacrifice of freedom for the sake of order. As 
one of two sons in our family, my freedoms were 
less restricted by the family tie than were those of 
my playmate whose brothers and sisters numbered 
six. When I set out for California in my high-speed 
modern car, I find myself subject to more restric- 
tions of my liberties than my grandfather who crossed 
the continent in a covered wagon. Thank God for 
that! 


Secondly, there are vast moral distinctions to be 
made among our various so-called freedoms. Clearly 
your freedom to worship God according to your 
conscience has a different standing in the moral 
universe from the freedom of a food manufacturer 
to use poisonous dye to give a pretty color to tomato 
catsup. The courts have ruled that Americans are 
free to advocate a change in our form of govern- 
ment, but we are not free to plot its violent over- 
throw. 

Some of these moral distinctions seem very clear. 
Others are by no means clear. Take a modern in- 
dustrial worker. Is it the union with a closed shop 
contract which threatens his freedom? Or is it the 
employer who refuses to negotiate a closed shop 
agreement with his duly elected bargaining agent? 
If the answer to this seems obvious to you, try it 
on someone on the other side of the labor-manage- 
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ment bargaining table and see how obvious the op- 
posite answer is to him. 

Which is the greater threat to the farmer’s free- 
dom: A government formula setting the price of 
milk? Or the collusive action of three or four big 
dairy companies to fix the price? 

Would the doctors of this country, or the patients, 
be deprived of their freedom more seriously if medi- 
cal bills were paid for by a system of government- 
operated insurance than if they were paid by a 
system of “free enterprise” insurance ? 

Which is the more precious: The “freedom” of 
the local school board to run the schools of its dis- 
trict without government “interference”? Or the 
“freedom” of the children in a poor southern state 
to start adult life with as good an educational foun- 
dation as their northern competitors ? 

Which was more truly in the public interest: To 
preserve the “freedom” of the private utilities in the 
Tennessee Valley to enrich themselves by restricted 
sales of electric power at wide margins of profit? 
Or to win for the industries, the municipalities, the 
homes and the farms of that Valley the “freedom” 
to use large quantities of electric power at low unit 
cost through the T.V.A.? 

A third insight is that most of the current hue 
and cry in political and economic circles about our 
American freedoms springs from essentially selfish 
motives. The language is the language of human 
freedom; but the actual motivation is my freedom. 
Illustrations abound. There was the leader of a 
great farm organization who in the same speech 
called for “an end to government interference with 
private business” and for “a substantial program of 
agricultural price supports.” 

Familiar also is the industrialist who bitterly fights 
the minimum wage law as a violation of his free- 
dom ; but with equal bitterness opposes reduction of 
the protective tariff which is to him an effective 
minimum price law. And what of the doctor who 
coughs up a substantial assessment to fight a na- 
tional health insurance program as an invasion of 
his freedom; yet denies to the refugee doctor from 
Europe the freedom to practice his profession, even 
in a small American community where no American 
doctor wants to settle? 

When the Christian uncritically joins the chorus 
which is singing the praises of our American free- 
doms, he is inadvertently aligning himself with 
some of the most self-seeking forces and movements 
in our society. 

A fourth point will become clear to the Christian 
who seeks the realities behind the words “freedom,” 
“liberty,” “self-reliance,” and the like. He will soon 
see that there is a vast difference in moral quality 
between that self-seeking kind of laissez faire free- 
dom which we have just described, and the freedom 
of which St. Paul said: “Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty.” (II Cor. 3:17) 


wn 


It is perfectly true that human freedom is a cher- 
ished Christian doctrine. But the “freedom” of the 
New Testament is a far cry from the “freedom” of 
the free enterprise capitalist with his eye on maxi- 
mum profits. Listen again to St. Paul writing to the 
Galatians: “For brethren, ye have been called unto 
liberty, only use not liberty for an occasion to the 
flesh, but by love serve one another. For all the 
law is fulfilled in one word, even in this; Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. But if ye bite and 
devour one another, take heed that ye be not con- 
sumed one of another.” (Gal. 5:13-15) 

Frankly, my conclusion is that a host of well- 
meaning Christians have been deceived by what is 
virtually a play on words. Because the word liberty 
sounds the same in the mouth of St. Paul, Patrick 
Henry, James Fifield and Benjamin Fairless, many 
Christians have carelessly assumed that it meant the 
same to all four. It doesn’t. 

Let us turn now to the concept which is rapidly 
coming to be the ideological opposite of “freedom,” 
—the welfare state. Welfare, like freedom, possesses 
a multitude of meanings. 

One of my correspondents, for example, recently 
described advocates of the welfare state as “pleading 
with the State to give and give until people become 
so used to basking in a false sense of security that 
they no longer need to exert themselves.” Well, 
naturally, if that is what is meant by welfare state, 
the Christian is going to oppose it. In fact, I can’t 
think who would favor it so defined; certainly no 
one of my acquaintance. 

On the other hand, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., of Massachusetts, certainly no “red” radical, is 
quoted in a recent Carleton Kent column as saying 
that the GOP must recognize that the American way 
is not without certain gaps. “If nothing is done 
about filling those chinks,” the quotation continues, 
“then discontent will grow until it endangers the 
whole system itself. We, therefore, favor social 
legislation to fill in the chinks which the competi- 
tive system does not reach—both as a matter of 
decency and humanity, and in part in order to main- 
tain enthusiasm for the competitive system.” 

Apparently we are going to get little clarification 
and much confusion from this approach to a defini- 
tion of welfare. Let us as Christians, then, turn 
again to our own doctrines for a workable definition 
of welfare. Is the kingdom of God a welfare state? 
My answer to that question is conditioned by the 
following convictions: 

1. A “kingdom” is that society in which the will 
of the King is supreme. 

2. The “kingdom of God” is that society in which 
the will of God is supreme. 

3. The “will of God” for human relations, as re- 
vealed by Jesus Christ, is that ‘““Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” 

4. Our love for our neighbors will be judged by 





God on the basis of our behavior (By their fruits ye 
shall know them). 

5. Among the types of behavior specifically ap- 
proved by our Lord as conforming to God’s will 
are: feeding the hungry, quenching human thirst, 
housing the homeless, clothing the naked, ministering 
to the sick and aiding the imprisoned. (Matt. 25: 
31-46) 

6. These typical acts of human love are obliga- 
tions not only upon the private human conscience 
but upon the organizations of human society as well. 


Is this materializing our Christianity? It depends. 
If it is my welfare in terms of food, clothing, shel- 
ter, medical expenses, and so on that preoccupies me, 
then welfare does indeed, become a materialistic 
concept, and as selfish as freedom. But my neigh- 
bor’s welfare is properly my Christian concern. 
“Bread for myself is a material problem; bread for 
my neighbor is a spiritual problem.” 

But, cries the fearful one who has been listening 
too often to the horror stories of the Hayeks, the 
Orwells, the Kenneth Wherrys and James Fifields, 
the welfare state is statism! This will destroy our 
freedom! To which one can only answer: What 
freedom? The freedom of the worker to go jobless? 
The freedom of the father of a sick child to see 
that child suffer and die for lack of medical atten- 
tion? The freedom of the southern sharecropper’s 
child to go through life without an education? The 
freedom of the small business man to go broke under 
the unethical competition of big business? The free- 
dom of the Missouri Valley farmer to watch his 
fields wash down the Big Muddy? The freedom of 
the unskilled urban worker to live out his days in a 
slum? 

My point is that there are values in both freedom 
and welfare. There are also dangers in both., The 
Christian will ride neither band-wagon. He will be 
for freedom in its truest and most Christian ver- 
sion. Likewise, he will espouse the cause of genuine 
human welfare. In politics he will work for national 
policies and programs which balance freedom of 
individual opportunity with basic security against 
ignorance, disease and poverty. He will cherish the 
free expressions of human personality and will seek 
to undergird them with such social legislation as 
will give them fullest chance to develop. He will, 
if occasion demands, be ready to sacrifice a bit of his 
personal freedom in the interests of his neighbor’s 
welfare; or a bit of his own welfare in the interest 
of his neighbor’s freedom. He will understand and 
interpret freedom as a spiritual concept really at- 
tainable only by the person who has made himself 
the “slave of Christ,” and he will translate welfare 
also in terms of spiritual values as befits a follower 
of a Master who commanded, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness, and all 
these things shall be added unto you.” 


Implicit in all these latter paragraphs is a point 
which, in conclusion, must be made explicit. I 
have pointed out that, as currently espoused in our 
political and economic order, both freedom and wel- 
fare tend to be essentially self-seeking concepts. As 
such, both are equally sub-Christian. To allow our- 
seves to be maneuvered into choosing between them, 
is to commit ourselves to one of two positions, 
neither of which is tenable for the Christian. 

Responsibility is the Christian value which is 
superior to either freedom or welfare. Both must be 
disciplined by responsibility. Each finds its true 
meaning and its true fulfillment in responsibility. 

What a different world this might be today if 
Patrick Henry had cried: “Give me responsibility 
or give me death!” If Karl Marx had cried : “Work- 
ers of the world unite, you have nothing to lose but 
your chains; you have a world of responsibility to 
assume.” Or if humanity, instead of half of it 
listening to Patrick Henry and the other half to Karl 
Marx, had united in following the wiser leader who 
said, “He who loveth his life shall lose it, but he 
who loseth his life for my sake and the gospel’s 
shall find it unto life eternal.” If any would come 
after me, let him take up responsibility and follow 
me. 

Such is not the way of the world, you say? True, 
Christianity has never yet been the way of the world. 
One of its principal founders clearly indicated that 
it never would or could be: “Be not conformed to 
this world: but be ye transformed by the renewing 
of your mind, that we may prove what is that 
good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God.” 
(Rom. 12:2) 

In that spirit, the Christian facing the second 
half of the 20th century has, as a minimum, these 
responsibilities to the economic and political order. 

He must help dispel from the minds of men the 
semi-hysterical fear of government as such, which 
all but paralyzes many of our contemporaries. It is 
not government — but irresponsible government — 
which is the enemy of human freedom and welfare. 
Equally dangerous is irresponsible free enterprise. 

Government does not become irresponsible from 
the top down; but from the bottom up. If our gov- 
ernment ever becomes a dictatorship it will be be- 
cause we, the people, who have the democratic reins 
of power in our hands have dropped them in our pre- 
occupation with our own selfish pursuits—where- 
upon, not surprisingly, they are picked up by other 
selfish men who see in bufeaucracy and in dictator- 
ship a way to satisfy their own equally selfish ends. 

A second duty of the responsible Christian will 
be to challenge the advocates of freedom: Whose 
freedom are you talking about ? Will the exercise of 
this @eedom injure the welfare of other persons, 
groups, nations? If granted, will your kind of free- 
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dom be in the public interest? Is the freedom you 
ask for a “freedom in Christ” or a “freedom to do 
as I damn please” ? 

Finally, and with equal insistence, the Christian 
will confront the advocates of the welfare state: 
Whose welfare? And at whose expense? Does your 
welfare program adequately recognize and protect 
the values of human freedom, individuality, incen- 
tive, initiative, self-reliance? Are you sure that a 
governmental solution to this problem will be more 


effective than a private or cooperative one? Have 
you recognized the elemental truth that human wel- 
fare is more than a matter of the body’s nourish- 
ment, protection and health? Does your program 
conform to the command of Christ: “Seek ve first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness” ? 

All this may make us less than popular, but if we 
who claim to be followers of the Christian way don’t 
ask these questions, who will? And if some one 
doesn’t, what hope is there for society? 


The World Church: News and Notes 


Church Debate on 
Russian Camps 


A report which depicted favorably the conditions at 
three concentration camps in the Russian occupation 
zone was defended by Bishop Otto Dibelius of Berlin, 
head of the Evangelical Church in Germany. 

The report was issued by Bishop Dibelius and Dean 
Heinrich Grueber, a Berlin Protestant Church leader, 
following Christmas services which they conducted at 
Buchenwald, Sachsenhausen and Bautzen concentration 
camps. 

Their report said it would be “intolerably wrong to 
compare these modern camps with concentration camps 
run during the Nazi regime.” 

In his defense of the report, Bishop Dibelius de- 
clared that churchmen must have the courage to report 
what they see, regardless of political considerations. 

“What is being said for the sake of truth and love,” 
he said, “may be disagreeable from political view- 
points.” 

Referring to the situation of the church in the Soviet 
zone, Bishop Dibelius said that Protestants had no 
reason to complain, since Russian officials were “striv- 
ing loyally” to stick by agreements reached with the 
church concerning religious education in the East zone’s 


schools. 
x x * * 


The Council of the Evangelical Church in Germany 
(EKID), meeting at Halle, in the Soviet Zone, for- 
mally disassociated itself from recent public state- 
ments by Pastor Martin Niemoeller and Dean Hein- 
rich Grueber, prominent Berlin churchman. 

Pastor Niemoeller, who is president of the Evangelical 
Church in Hessen and Nassau, has pleaded for the unifi- 
cation of Germany, even under Communism, and urged 
that the Evangelical Church remain neutral in the East- 
West conflict. 

Dean Grueber reported favorably on conditions at 
three concentration camps in the Russian occupation 
zone at which he conducted Christmas services. 

The Council, which ranks as the top Protestant 
authority in Germany, said that “these utterances, 
whatever they may have said, are no manifestation of 
the Protestant Church,” and “only those persons are 
responsible who made them.” 

In a statement setting forth its views on the questgpns 
involved, the Council declared that “human dignity 
and freedom are inviolable, according to Christian 


teachings,” and the unity of the German people “must 
not be bought by abandoning this dignity and freedom.” 

The Council said that the German Protestant Church 
cannot recognize an Iron Curtain resulting from the 
policies of occupation powers, because “this curtain 
constitutes a permanent threat to peace, thus jeopardiz- 
ing men’s freedom.” 

Turning to the question of concentration camps, the 
Council said “it is contrary to human dignity if accused 
persons are deprived of their freedom without proper 
trial,” and “therefore, concentration camps must be 
rejected in any form and in any country.” 

“Differences in the treatment of detainees,” the 
Council added, “does not change this principle of judg- 
ment.” 

The Council declared that both Protestants and 
Roman Catholics in Germany have fought jointly 
against “the assaults of anti-Christian forces,” and “this 
fact must continue to be a basis for today’s denomina- 
tional relationship.” 

“However,” the Council added, “this does not release 
us from the duty of watching seriously shifts in de- 
nominational balance.” 

The Council’s reference was to changes in the pro- 
portionate balance of Protestants and Catholics as a 
result of the loss of the largely Protestant Eastern areas. 

At a subsequent press conference, Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin and Bishop Hans Lilje of Hannover 
warned that the Church’s statements should not be 
used for any sort of political speculation. 

Bishop Dibelius added that the Evangelical Church 
wishes to go its way independently, “governed exclu- 
sively by religious considerations.” 

—Religious News Service. 


Niemoller, Dibelius, Berggrav 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller’s campaign for the unifica- 
tion of Germany has gained the support of Bishop Otto 
Dibelius of Berlin, head of the Evangelical Church in 
Germany. 

Bishop Dibelius told a press conference here that the 
task of the church was to support wholeheartedly what 
he termed the true appeasement of Europe and the 
world and that the first prerequisite for this task was 
the abolition of Germany’s partition. 

The bishop, commenting on Dr. Niemoeller’s state- 
ment that the Roman Catholic Church has gained the 
upper hand in western Germany through the loss of the 
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Protestant eastern areas, said it was a historical fact 
that the separated eastern provinces were almost ex- 
clusively Protestant. 

Therefore, he said, the Protestant Church suffered a 
great loss. 

At the same time, Bishop Dibelius said the Protestant 
Church had no reason to complain about the German 
federal government’s personnel policy, and that there 
was no preferential treatment given to Catholics over 
Protestants. 

Bishop Dibelius said he expected that the Council of 
the Evangelical Church in Germany would shortly take 
a stand on Pastor Niemoeller’s German unity state- 
ments. 

Pastor Niemoeller declared recently that most Ger- 
mans would prefer the unification of their country 
under the communists to the present East-West split. 
He advocated United Nations occupation of Germany 
and restoration of its unity. 


* * * * 


Writing in Church and Culture, organ of the Nor- 
wegian State Lutheran Church, Dr. Niemoeller, who is 
president of the Evangelical Church in Hessen and Nas- 
sau, said, “it must be emphasized that in the struggle 
between East and West, the church stands on neither 
side.” 
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He added that “if the church takes its task seriously, 
it must not identify itself with the West.” 

This view was criticized in the same journal by 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, Primate of the Norwegian 
Church. The bishop said that Pastor Niemoeller’s con- 
cept “means closing eyes to reality, which is irre- 
sponsible for a Christian.” 

“To us Christians,” Bishop Berggrav said, “the 
point is not to choose between East and West, but be- 
tween freedom and tyranny. If the West stands for 
freedom and justice, while the East continues its 
tyranny, the position of the church is clear.” 


* * * x 


Pastor Martin Niemoeller was described in Berlin 
by Der Tagesspiegel, American-licensed daily, as a “vol- 
canic” churchman whose utterances are often misin- 
terpreted and need “a specific commentary by Nie- 
moeller himself.” 

Der Tagesspiegel’s comment was apparently prompted 
by recent statements in which Dr. Niemoeller pleaded 
for the unification of Germany, even under Communism, 
and urged that the Evangelical Church remain neutral 
in the East-West conflict. 

“The rhetorical eruption periods of volcanic church 
president Martin Niemoeller,” the newspaper said in 
an editorial, “usually coincide with his return from 
trips abroad, and are announced by the subterranean 
thunder caused by his speeches delivered abroad.” 

Another characteristic of Dr. Niemoeller’s speeches, 
Der Tagesspiegel added, is “the misunderstanding and 
misinterpretation to which they are subject, due to the 
strange fact that their exact wording is available only in 
rare instances.” 

“Even when the text is available,” the newspaper 
said, “a specific commentary by Niemoeller himself will 
be required in order to know how he meant what he 
said.” 

Under these circumstances, Der Tagesspiegel argued, 
“the Niemoeller case’ must be regarded as one “re- 
quiring much psychological analysis, since Niemoel- 
ler’s is a provocative nature, and his challenging tem- 
per increases in proportion to the amount of objections 
he meets in a discussion.” 

The paper expressed hope that the most recent “erup- 
tion period of the German church president” may have 
come to a provisional close, but it anticipated “a pos- 
sible new surprise action when he pays a visit to 
Copenhagen in the near future.” 

(Dr. Niemoeller has been invited by the Danish 
Lutheran Church to attend the 550th anniversary of the 
St. Petrus congregation in Copenhagen. ) 

“However,” Der Tagesspiegel concluded, “despite the 
necessity of criticism, it should not be overlooked that 
even such eruptions, seen as elements of the discussion 
of public problems, may be of a really creative value, 
too.”—Religious News Service. 
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